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ABSTRACT 

Three broad themes run throughout restructuring 
reforms: decentralization, collaboration, and accountability. The 
California Legislature recently established a statewide school 
restructuring demonstration program to help determine whether 
California educators can make restructuring work. This analysis 
examines the concept of school restructuring, focusing on: (i) 
current performance deficiencies in the state school system; (2) 
restructuring components and their potential for improving 
educational quality; (3) a summary of research on school 
restructuring's effectiveness; and (4) the state's future role in 
restructuring efforts. The analysis is intended to be descriptive, 
rather than judgmental, and is based on an extensive literature 
review, interviews with experts, and direct classroom observations. 
From this research, several conclusions may be drawn: First, more 
research is needed concerning restructuring's effectiveness. Second, 
teachers need sufficient release time and training to meet added 
restructuring demands. Third, schools must link restructuring 
components to the effective delivery of a challenging curriculum. And 
finally, schools basing restructuring on strategic planning (instead 
of piecemeal reform) may have greater success. Besides establishing 
pilot projects, states can restructure teacher preparation progreuns, 
experiment with performance-based waivers, conduct additional, 
broad-based research projects, and improve coordination of the 
state's educational policy objectives with the model curriculum 
freimeworks. (nLH) 
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In 1983, the report of the National Commission on Excellence 
in Education, A M»f ion At warned that declining standards 
in many of the nation's public schools were jeopardizing the 
countr/s ability to remain economicdly competitive. Partly in 
response to this report, and idso due to other factors, many states, 
including California, adopted a variety of measures aimed at 
improving the quality of K-12 education. One of the most recent 
of such measures. Chapter 1556, Statutes of 1990 (SB 1274, 
Hart), appropriated $6.8 million to begin establishing up to an 
estimated 350 ''restructured schools*** 

Exactly what is school restructuring? Generally speaking, 
school restructuring involves decentralization of authority and 
increased collaboration at the local level, in conjunction with 
enhanced accountability. In this analysis, we examine the 
concept of school restructuring. Specifically, we (1) discuss 
current deficiencies in the peribrmance of uie state's school 
system, (2) explain the various components of school restruc- 
turing and how these components could potentially improve 
educational quality, (3) summarize the research on the effective- 
ness of this approach, and (4) discuss what the state's future role 
might be involving restructuring. The purpose of this piece is 
primarily to describe the concepts associated with restructuring, 
as opposed to making judgments about their eflficacy or specific 
recommendations about their implementation. 

Our analysis of school restructuring is based on an extensive 
review of the literature, interviews with experts in the field, and 
direct observation of various schools undergoing the restructur- 
ing process. 

PROBLEMS WITH CURRENT 

LEVELS OF ACADEMIC ACHIEVEMENT 

In this section, we discuss deficiencies in levels of academic 
achievement by pupils in the state's school system. Although 
educational achievement may not be the only goal of the educa- 
tional system, it is generally regarded as the most important, and 
so any evaluation of the current system should primarily be based 
on this factor. 

Concerns About Different Skills 

California employers, who observe first hand the proficiency 
levels of high school graduates when hiring for entry-level jobs, 
report widespread dissatisfaction with the skills possessed by 
most graduates. 

Ba»ic Skill9. First, there is continuing concern among 
employers regarding such basic skills as reading, writing, and 
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arithmetic. For instance, a recent survey of businesses that was 
sponsored oy the California Business Roundtable found that (1) 
only an estimated 46 percent of individuals applying for jobs in 
California demonstrated satisfactory basic skills on written 
examinations and (2) 59 percent of the businesses surveyed 
either currently provide or plan to provide remedial instruction 
in these skills. 

Problem^Solving Skilh. Second, there is growing concern 
with the ability of high school graduates to solve complex prob- 
lems. According to some reports, the U.S. ranks near the bottom 
amongindustrialized nations on most international tests ofmath 
and science ability. By contrast, Japanese, Canadian, English, 
and Finnish high school graduates score more than four grade- 
level equivalents ahead of Americans. In addition, the Business 
Roundtablp survey indicates that, in a number of firms, job 
applicants often do not have the necessary skills to advance in the 
organization or learn new, complex techniques. Employers view 
problem-solving skills as especially important because they are 
increasingly calling upon workers to implement and "debug^ new 
methods of production and service delivery. 

Teamwork and Communication Skills. Finally, sever.] 
reports document that a growing number of companies are 
demanding workers with skills in teamwork and communication, 
and, specifically, an ability to use these skills in order to solve 
problems as part of a group. Many of these companies have 
^restructured" in order to become more competitive — specifically, 
by reducing the size and responsibility of middle management 
and delegating more responsibility to front-line workers. Whereas 
previously a worker might have had a very narrowly defined role 
(such as operating a machine), restructured firms often require 
employees to work with customers, suppliers, and other cowork- 
ers in order to customize production, maintain and repair equip- 
ment, and find ways to improve production processes. Thus, 
competency in teamwork and communication is becoming in- 
creasingly important for a// workers, but teaching such skillshas 
not typically been a large part of the curriculum of most schools. 

Has the School Reform Movement Helped? 

Since the early 1980s, many states— including California- 
have attempted to improve academic achievement by imposing 
state requirements on schools (such as increased graduation 
requirements) or providing schools with financial incentives to 
operate in a particular way (such as lengthening the school day 
and year). As such, many of these reforms have reflected a ''top- 
down'' approach to school reform (in contrast to the more '1)ottom- 
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up" approach in school restructuring, which we will discuss in the 
next section). 

To what extent have these initial reform efforts worked, as 
measured by improvements in student test scores overtime? Our 
review indicates that, on tests administered to a national sample 
of students, there has been some modest improvement in basic 
skills but no improvement in problem-solving abilities over the 
last eight years. 

In California, statewide test scores have been generated 
through the California Assessment Program (CAP) — which 
measures both basic skills and some problem-solving abilities. 
Trends in CAP scores for the last eight years for which data are 
available are shown in Figure 1. The figure shows that the scores 
have increased, depending on the grade level in question, by from 
3 percent to 5 percent in reading, by about 4 percent in writing, 
and from 4 percent to 9 percent in mathematics. 
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These figures suggest that the reform movement has had 
some effect on «tndent achievement in California. In fact, the 
scores may understate actual improvement achieved. This is 
because California has experienced rapid growth in children 
from groups that currently have the lowest test scores. These 
include an increasing number of children living in poverty- 
including children of single mothers — and a growing number of 
limited-English-proficient students fi-om a wide array of ethnic 
groups. These demographic changes have tended to partially 
"mask" the true effects of school reform on test scores. 

Nevertheless, concerns about the reform movement remain. 
First, the amount of improvement that California has achieved to 
date has been limited. Specifically, the amount of improvement 
is equivalent to only about one-half to one year of learning in 
mathematics (dependingon the grade level examined) and about 
one-quarter year in reading. As noted previously, school gradu- 
ates in many other countries score the equivalent of as much as 
four grade levels ahead of the United States in some areas. 

Second, it is unclear whether the reforms to date will be 
adequate to deal with the demands placed on the state's school 
system by the aforementioned demographic changes. 

Limitations of Previous Reform Efforts 

Why have the reform efTorts that California and other states 
initiated in the early 1980s had only limited successin improving 
academic achievement? 

As mentioned previously, many of these reforms reflected a 
"top-down" approach to school reform, where the state imposes 
certain requirements on schools (or provides them with financial 
incentives to operate in a particular way). Proponents of restruc- 
turing argue that a "top-down" approach does not necessarily 
result in the effective delivery of the curriculum. For instance, 
requiring that a student take two years of mathematics before 
graduating does not necessarily address the effectiveness of those 
courses— such as whether the content of the courses is both 
sufficiently rigorous and contains instruction in thinking skills. 

Although the State Department of Education (SDE) has 
attempted to improve the quality of instruction by upgrading its 
"curriculum frameworks," which provide general suggestions on 
both what schools should teach and how, it is too early to tell 
whether this move, by itself, will solve these problems. 

As an alternatwe to a "top-down" strategy towards school 
reform, some analysts have proposed that states adopt more 
extensive "bottom-up" strategies. California has, in fact, previ- 
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ously implemented several such programs, such as the School Im- 
provement Program (SIP), which provides schools with funds to 
plan and implement improvement efforts. These types of pro- 
grams, however, have not been uniformly used to improve 
teaching methods or curriculum, and have been criticized for 
often not resulting in fiindamental institutional change, espe* 
daily at the high school level. 

SCHOOL RESTRUCTURING PROPOSED 
AS AN ALTERNATE APPROACH 

Given the above, there is increased interest for states to 
promote a broad, 'l)ottom-up'' strategy, known as ^school restruc- 
turing.^ This is a strategy which is intended to create extensive 
change in the nature of schools. 

The concept of school restructuring is modeled, in part, on the 
restructuring efforts in private industry. This is not to suggest 
that operating schools is necessarily identical to running a 
factory or a bank, but only that there are some general principles 
underlying the operation of any effective organization. 

The essence of restructuring is the decentralization of power, 
decisionmaking, and resources in an organization, so that front- 
line Vorkers^ (students and teachers, in the case of schools) have 
(1) more input into how the organization functions and (2) a 
greater flexibility to collaborate with one another and with 
groups outside the organization, in order to achieve the organi- 
zation's goals. The underlying assumptions are that decentrali- 
zation and collaboration will unleash the creativity and expertise 
of such Vorkers" in finding the best ways of achieving the 
organization's goals, and will increase workers' commitment to 
these goals. 

Restructuring also involves, however, combining decentrali- 
zation with greater amounts of accountability ^ where accounta- 
bility is defined as a mechanism for ensuring that the organiza- 
tion's goals are being met. Thus, when the National Governors' 
Association called in 1987 for a restructuring of states' educa- 
tional systems, it described the process as ^a good old-fashioned 
horse trade," where states would exercise less control over 
schools in return for stronger accountability. 

Although many separate parties have called for school re- 
structuring, in practice the term Restructuring^ has become used 
by various groups to advance different visions of reform. For 
instance, some versions of Restructuring^ focus on changing the 
organization and delivery of instruction (for instance, by encour- 
aging students to discover ^ rather than simply acquire, knowl- 
edge); others focus on reforming how schools are governed (for 
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instance, by involving teachers more in decisionmaking); and 
still others focus more on altering existing systems of account- 
ability (for instance, by allowing parents and students to choose 
based on their personal interests and goals—which school they 
would like to attend). 

These various versions of restructuring, however, are not 
necessarily mutually exclusive; a school or school district could 
adopt all or some combination of them. TTie focus of these various 
proposals differs, however, because each is attempting to change 
a different aspect of the existing educational system. For this 
reason, it may be helpful to think of the concept of restructuring 
as having different components, all of which support reform of the 
system. We now turn to describing these various components in 
more detail. 

THE COMPONENTS OF SCHOOL RESTRUCTURING 

Figure 2 summarizes the various major components of school 
restructuring. It shows that the components address two central 
themes— (1) decentralization and collaboration and (2) accounta- 
bility. Each of these themes is discussed in more detail below. 

Components Related to Increased 
Decentralization and Collaboration 

As discussed above, school restructuring entails decentralize 
ing power and resources, and, as part of this decentralization, 
allowing individuals greater freedom to collaborate with one 
another. Educators may move power and resources down to 
various levels within school systems: (1) from the level of the 
district to that of the school, (2) from the school to that of the 
teacher, or (3) from the teacher to that of the student. We begin 
our discussion of school restructuring by considering what is 
involved at the most immediate level— the relationship between 
teacher and student. We then consider how restructuring would 
work at other levels within schools. 

Curriculum and InotrucHon. In many cases, school 
curricula emphasize the memorization of factual knowledge over 
the development of creative and critical thinking. In such cases, 
students assume a passive role, in which teachers lecture tc 
students or require them to memorize facts from a textbook. 

Those who advocate a *Vestructuring^ of curriculum and 
instructional methods argue that not only does this approach 
neglect the development of thinking skills, but that it also tends 
to bore students. As a result, they may acquire only a superiicial 
understanding of the material's content. 
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Figure 2 



Components of School Restructuring 



Curriculum and Instruction 
School Organization 
School Governance 
State/District Roles 
Community Outreach 



Statewide Testing 
School-Community Site Councils 
School Choice 

Teacher-Related Accountability 



Proponents of restructuring advocate the use of more ''active 
learning," which requires students to use the knowledge that 
they have acquired to solve problems or, to some degree, to 
discover knowledge themselves. Use of more active learning does 
not necessarily mean that teachers abandon lecturing, but only 
that they supplement such approaches more often with student 
activities, such as science experiments, written essays, or group 
projects. In addition to active learning approaches to problem 
solving, teachers can specifically use group projects to reinforce 
teamwork and group communication skills. 

The restructuring of curriculum and instructional methods 
thus reflects the principles of decentralization and collaboration 
because students (1) take a more active part in exploring ideas 
and solving problems and (2) are encouraged to collaborate with 
one another in this process. 
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Specific strategieB that teachers may u8e in an active learn- 
ing approach include: (1) interdisciplinary projects, (2) centering 
the curriculum around themes, and (3) focusing the curriculum 
on fewer topics that can be explored in greater depth. 

School Organization. Some restructuring advocates ar- 
gue that, in order to better enable teachers to deliver a rigorous 
curriculum based on active learning, educators must change the 
way schools are 0T:ganized. Specifically, supporters of restructur- 
ing contend that educators must put in place organizational 
structures that (1) encourage teachers to experiment and (2) 
allow teachers to share ideas and insights on useful strategies. 

One suggested way to promote such collaboration is to imple- 
ment teacher mentoring programs. In this type of program, 
school.*) designate certain experienced teachers with exemplary 
skills as mentors, and encourage them to assist other teachers, 
particularly new teachers. While many states, including Califor- 
nia, have previously implemented such programs, restructuring 
advocates argue that states need to strengthen and expand these 
programs, such as by linking the mentor role to a well developed 
career ladder. 

Another way that schools — specifically secondary schools — 
can create organizational structures that foster experimentation 
and collaboration is to employ teacher teams and block schedules. 
Under this system, the school divides its faculty into interdisci- 
plinary teams, with each team consisting of from two to six 
teachers. The school then assigns a particular group of students 
to one team for a block of time, ranging from two to six hours. 
During this period, the faculty team is allowed to vary the length 
of time that it devotes to particular subjects (such as science or 
English). Schools may also provide these teams with autonomy 
over the design of curriculum, as well as the type of instructional 
materials that shall be used. The approach therefore illustrates 
the dual themes of decentralization and collaboration. 

School Governance. School governance relates to how 
decisions regarding school policies and procedures are made. In 
many schools, decisions are often made •from above" by either 
federal or state mandate or district central office administrators. 
Teachers are oflen not involved in the decisionmaking orocess, 
except perhapsfor issues raised during collective bargaining, and 
school site administrators may only have control over a limited 
number of decisions. As a result, school staff often lack the 
flexibility to undertake many types of innovations. (For instance, 
state credentialinglaws might prevent a science instructor from 
teaching calculus in the context of physics, or district regulations 
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might prevent a social studies instructor from using literature — 
ra&er than textbooks — ^to teach history.) 

Generally, the restructuring of school governance systems 
involves the decentralization of decisionmaking. The literature 
on restructuring discusses two types of innovations in this 
regard: (1) shared decisionmaking which relates to how deci- 
sions are made, and (2) school-based management, which relates 
to the level at which they are made. 

^ Shared decisionmaking. In shared decisionmaking, 
decisions are made with the formal input of teachers and, 
in some instances, parents and community members. 
Schools may make decisions by a vote of either the 
school's entire faculty or a representative ''site council." 
At the district level, shared decisionmaking may also 
operate by involving teacher representatives in the deci- 
sionmaking process. 

• Schoohhased management. In school-based manage- 
ment, some decisions formerly made by the state or 
district are ''moved down" to the school level. Although 
the exact scope of sphool-based management plans vary, 
in a comprehensive plan, schools (rather than districts) 
would be responsible for designing the curriculum, choos- 
ing textbooks, budgeting funds, and hiring staff. 

Currently, schools in both Chicago and Los Angeles are 
conducting mcgor efforts in both shared decisionmaking and 
school-based management. 

State/District Rotes. Ideally, restructuring requires col- 
laboration not only among teachers but also between schools and 
higher-level administrators (at both the state and district levels). 
It is often maintained that the process of educational restructur- 
ing requires high-level administrators to act less as regulators of 
schools and more as "coaches" who assist school personnel- 
through providing information and advice-in solving problems 
related to school improvement. While in a restructured school 
system site personnel would have the primary role in generating 
ideas and solving problems, higher-level administrators would 
support them in these tasks. 

Community Outreach. Just as restructured schools may 
develop the flexibility to establish new, collaborative roles within 
a school and with high-level administrators, they also can estab- 
lish collaborative partnerships with groups and organizations in 
the community, such as universities» businesses, or health and 
social service agencies. For instance, a school might actively 
attempt to train parents on how they can best encourage learn- 
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ing, or might agree to serve as a 'Vesearch lab" for professors and 
students fVom a local university. Schools could use partnerships 
with local businesses as a way of enriching an "active learning^ 
curriculum through the development of job internships for stu- 
dents. 

Finally, schools could form partnerships with health and 
social service agencies in order to coordinate the delivery of 
noneducational services through the schools, so that noneduca- 
tional problems, such as substance abuse or mental illness, would 
be less likely to interfere with student learning. 

Two national projects—the League of Schools Reaching Out 
and the Accelerated Schools Project— have combined the use of 
social and health services with other components of restructur- 
ing. 

Forms of Accountability in School Restructuring 

As noted previously, school accountability involves setting 
goals and eetabHshing some mechanism to ensure that schools 
meet these goals. Various forms of accountability differ with 
respect to who is responsible for setting the goals and monitoring 
school performance. Goals, for instance, can be established and 
monitored either from "above" (by the state) or, alternatively, 
from "below" (by students and parents). Top-down accountability 
is not necessarily inconsistent with the spirit of restructuring, if 
schools are given considerable authority in implementing gen- 
eral goals. There are, however, different forms of restructuring, 
depending on the exact nature of the accountability system 
adopted. 

Below we discuss four different forms of accountability that 
are frequently discussed in the literature on restructuring: (1) 
statewide testing, (2) school-community site councils, (3) school 
choice, and (4) teacher-related accountability. Figure 3 summa- 
rizes these various forms. 

Statewide Teeting. The use of formal statewide testing as 
a means of accountability assumes that some basic goals are set 
and measured by the state. State and local oflficials, as well as 
school personnel, may then evaluate the performance of individ- 
ual schools or school districts based on the results of these tests. 
To the extent that school personnel feel that these test scores are 
important and reliable, they will pay attention to them and 
attempt to improve their performance where necessary. 

With some exceptions, most of the tests that states use are 
standardized multiple choice exams that measure discrete skills, 
such as the ability to add numbers. Because schools tend to gear 
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their curricula to what the state will assess, such narrow tests can 
lead to a narrow curriculum that focuses solely on a few basic 
skills at the expense of critical and creative thinking. Some 
testing agencies (most notably the California State Department 
of Education) have developed multiple choice tests that measure 
some thinking skills including more difficult problems. However, 
the SDE generally acknowledges that such tests cannot measure 
the full range of thinking and related higher-order** skills, such 
as creativity, writing, teamwork or oral communication. 

For this reason, many have called for ^restructured" assess- 
ment systems that contain an increased number of performance 
tests. In a performance test, a student must perform an activity, 
such as writing an essay or giving a speech. Performance tests 
are thus useful not only for measuring a range of educational 
skills that cannot be measured by traditional tests, but also for 
generating products that schools may show to policymakers and 
the general public. 

Other types of assessment reforms that are often discussed in 
the context of restructuring include: (1) the use of state-devel- 
oped and -mandated final exams and (2) the provision of rewards 
(such as teacher bonuses or merit grants to schools) and sanctions 
(such as negative school publicity) based on assessment results. 
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School-Community Site Counciio. Some schools that 
restructure their governance system by establishing site councils 
for shared decisionmaking have also chosen a restructured form 
of accoi stability. This form of accountability provides that (1) a 
m^ority of the individuals on the site council are parents and 
community members and (2) the site council is authorized to hire 
and fire the school principal. The school principal (and staflD are 
then accountable to the members of the site council in addition to 
the district superintendent and school board; as such, the site 
council may terminate the school principal if it becomes unhappy 
with the school's performance. 

School Choice. School choice is a model of accountability in 
which districts allow parents and students to choose which school 
the student shall attend. This type of accountability is based on 
the goals of individual students and parents and, if a school fails 
to meet these goals, the student is free to transfer elsewhere. 
Proponents assert that, under a choice model, schools that fail to 
meet the goals of a large number of their students would experi- 
ence declines in enrollment and be forced to improve. 

There are three basic types of choice plans: 

• Intradiotrict choice. This type of choice plan is con- 
fined to schools within one district. One of the best 
examples of this approach is the choice plan for middle 
grade students in New York School District No. 4 in East 
Harlem, where students can choose to attend any one of 
24 specialized schools. Many of these schools were 
formed by small, autonomous groups of teachers over a 
15-year period. 

• Interdietrict choice. In this type of choice plan, stu- 
dents may attend public schools in other districts. The 
state of Minnesota is currently implementing such a 
plan. 

• Puhliclprivaie choice. In this system, students may 
attend both public and private schools. The City of 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin is attempting to implement a 
limited version of such a system. 

Advocates of school choice disagree on the best type of plan. 
Some advocates endorse state-mandated m^radistrict choice, but 
not the other forms of choice, on such grounds as (1) interdistrict 
choice could be too financially disruptive and could thus under- 
mine district attempts to assist schools in restructuring and (2) 
public/private choice could possibly result in public support for 
schools that teach certain religious and political viewpoints. 
Others argue that only a system that allows students to attend 
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private schools would create a 8uf!iciently strong incentive to 
induce the tncgority of public school districts to improve. 

Teacher-Related AccountMliiy. The fourth form of 
accountabilitv that is often discussed is that directed at evaluat- 
ing individual teachers or groups of teachers, rather than schools. 
Vfhen only schools are evaluated, an individual teacher can 
dismiss the cause of poor performance as the fault of administra- 
tors or other teachers, and may be reluctant to examine and 
improve liis or her own skills and behaviors unless forced to do so 
by the school principal. Thus, while the other forms of accounta- 
bility might result in some change among teachers, some argue 
that a teacher-related accountability system would result in 
much greater change. 

Two mcgor forms of teacher-related accountability that have 
been suggested are (1) merit pay systems based on teacher 
performance and (2) in cases where restructuring has led to 
^acher teams," the evaluation of the entire team (as opposed to 
individual teachers). 

THE STATUS OF SCHOOL RESTRUCTURING 

In this section, we summarize the extent to which schools are 
engaging in restructuring, and what is known about the effec- 
tiveness of this approach. 

To What Extent Is Restructuring Occurring? 

Based on our review of the literature on restructuring, it 
appears that some forms of restructuring are fairly widespread. 
The literature that we reviewed cited over 60 meg or restructuring 
projects across the nation that have been implemented by (1) 
schools in collaboration with state governments, universities, 
and associations, or (2) large urban school districts, including 
those in Lds Angeles, San Diego, Richmond (California), Chicago, 
and Rochester. In addition, the SDE has made a concerted 
attempt over the last several years to restructure curriculum and 
instructional methods by upgrading its model curriculum frame- 
works. Moreover, many middle grade schools in California have 
adopted faculty teams following publication of SDE's report in 
1987, Caught in the Middle. 

Many of these efforts, however, appear focused on only one or 
two components of restructuring, such as school organization, 
school-based management, or choice. With a couple of exceptions 
(such as the efforts in Harlem), we found few, well documented 
cases of more comprehensive restructuring efforts. While there 
are several efforts that are designed to produce extensive change 
in the curriculum, organization, and governance mechanisms of 
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specific schools, these efTorts do not attempt to develop and test 
broad-based systems of accountability that extend beyond an 
individual school, such as restructured statewide testing or 
school choice. 

is Restructuring an Effective Strategy? 

Although there is little experience with large-scale, compre- 
hensive restructuring efforts, there is research on the effective- 
ness of the individual components of restructuring. Figure 4 
summarizes the major findings of this research, while Figure 5 
lists some of the potential pitfklls. 

We draw several conclusions from this information. 

Fintf although there is sufficient preliminary evidence to 
suggest that certain aspects of restructuring are promising 
strategics that the state should explore further, additional re- 
search is needed on most of the components of school restructure 
ing in order to conclusively judge the effectiveness of this ap- 
proach. 

Second^ the research indicates a number of things that can 
potentially go wrong when restructuring approaches are imple- 
mented, as detailed in Figure 5. In general, restructuring does 
place added demands on teachers, and they must be provided 
with sufficient release time and training in order to meet these 
demands. 

Thirdf there is fairly conclusive evidence that some active 
learning approaches in the area of curriculum and instruction — 
such as peer tutoring or the use of group projects — can make a 
differe:(Ce in levels of student achievement, if implemented 
properly. There is also some evidence that the delivery of a 
challenging curriculum that requires pupils to engii^r* in creative 
thinking and problem-solving also results in significantly higher 
levels of student achievement (although researchers disagree as 
to the exact extent). This finding suggests, although it does not 
prove, that for the other components of restructuring to have 
much effect on levels of student achievement, schools must link 
them to the effective delivery of a challenging curriculum that is 
centered on active learning. For this reason, some researchers 
have faulted a number of previous attempts to implement school- 
based management and shared decisionmaking plans because 
participants in these reforms failed to address issues of curricu- 
lum and instruction. Rather, participants more frequently 
addressed issues such as changing discipline policies or develop- 
ing parent newsletters. Thus, fkilure to address curriculum 
issues may constitute another m^jor pitfall of restructuring. 
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Summary of Research on School Restructuring: 
Findings 




Curriculum and Instruction 



Largm body of m9oaroh doeumonto: 

• Active learning improves attention, memory, and understanding. 

• Group projects can result in Improved academic achievement. 

• Enrollment In ''harder* classes that require more thinking results 
in higher achievement, even when student ability is held 
constant 



Organizational Changes 



No eompnhonalw atudlot. Evlthnco from 20 Gorman aehoola 
uaing toachor toama found: 

• 1% dropped out (compared to 14% nationally). 

• 60% qualified for college (compared to 27% nationally). 



Governance Changes 



Roooopch nndlngo om mixod: 

• Several major studies show that high levels of achievement are 
associated with high levels of (1) school autonomy, (2) staff 
Involvement, (3) a clear focus and sense of mission, and (4) 
strong prircipal leadership. 

• Other studies show that school-based managenrient councils 
often shy away from curriculum and budget Issues. 



Restructured State and District Roles 



No formal rosoarch oxMa: 

« Several efforts are in progress. The most prominent are 
occurring in San Diego (district level coaching) and Kentucky. 
Virginia, and New Mexico (state level coaching). 
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FIgura 4— ooNTD 



Community Oulrcach 



Evld§ncm vmypnlimlimry: 

• Test scores in one school In the League of Schools Reaching 
Out project increased from 3 percent to 1 0 percent annually for 
four years. No data are available on other participating schools. 



Performance Testing 



• Use of writing assignments across all curriculum areas Increased 
following Implementation of California Assessment Program 
writing assessment. 

• Few systematic studies of performance assessment In other 
areas. 



School-Community Site Councils 



ft^8Mreh flndlngu dkeounglng: 

• Some studies show that councils often shy away from curriculum 
and budget issues. 



Choice 



A moihmt9 body ot iwMMtch mMb: 

• There are some documented successes. For Instance, from 

1 974 to 1 988, district reading scores In Harlem (District No. 4) 
Increased from last place In New York City to about average. 

• One major pilot project, conducted In Alum Rocl<, California, In 
the mid-1970s, did not result In significantly Improved student 
achievement. 



Teacher-Related Accountability 



RM0Mreh wry llmhod: 

• No studies available that evaluate relationship to student 
achievement. One study found that nnerit pay/career ladders In 
Texas resulted In decreased cooperation between teachers who 
were competing for pronr)otlons. 
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Summary of Research on School Restructuring: 
Potential Pitfalls 




Curriculum and instruction 



• Teachers may fall to pinpoint what students should learn. 

• Teachers may fall to use activities that engage students and keep 
them busy. 

• Teachers may fail to monitor and manage multiple groups of 
students working on different projects. 

• Teachers may fall to develop group facilitation skills aaK>ng 
students. 

• Teachers nriay be unwilling to learn»through both training and trial 
and error-how best to Implement instructional innovations (such as 
peer tutoring). 



Organizational Changes 



• Schools may fall to combine bk)ck schedules with an engaging 
curriculum or with useful instructional nwthods. 

• Innovations may not last if there is a lack of support for block 
schedules or career ladders from uniohs or teachers given new 
responsbilltles. 



Governance Changes 



• Resources may be diverted from instructional Issues to adnr)lnlstra- 
tive matters (especially if teachers spend large amounts of time cut 
of the classroom or if site councils fail to examine the curriculum). 

• Teachers may lack time for meetings. 

• Meetings may be conducted ineffectually. 

• Site councils may fail to solve school problems due to Insuffteient 
authority, resources, ktoas. or management expertise. 



Restructured State and District Roles 



• Administrators may lack expertise In solving particular problems, or 
be unable to draw individuals with various types of expertise 
together for this purpose. 

• Provkiing assistance can sometimes be time-consuming and make 
administrators spread resources noo thin.* 
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Rgurt S-coNTD 



Community Outreach 



• Direct parent involvement can, in some Instances, result in placing 
unreasonable deniands and burdens on schools. 

• Referring Individuals to social service agencies may be tinw* 
consuming. 



Performance Testmg 



• Cost$ may be high if many students are tested. 

• Tests may be unreliable if not properly developed. 

• Insufficient Incentives may exist for schools to place importance on 
test results. 



Site Councils 



• Parents and community membere may lack sufficient Icnowledge of 
educational procedures and programs to participate meaningfully. 

• Parents and community members may, in some Instances, place 
unreasonable demands on schools. 



Choice 



• Unless students and parents are provided with sufficient Infor- 
mation on available options and adequate transportation, some 
students may not be able to exercise meaningful ^'choice." 

• Students In some Instances select a particular school for 
*'noneducatlonar reasons. 

• The supply of ''quality" schools nnay not expand (either because of 
a lack of excess capacity In existing schools or because there Is no 
mechanism to allow for the formation of new schools)* In this 
situation, enrollment levels In poor-quality schools would probably 
not decline. 

• Low-quality schools that begin losing significant numbers of 
students as a result of "choice" may not be able to Improve unless 
districts provide the necessary conditions for restructuring (such as 
school autonomy or adequate teacher training). 



Teacher-Related Accountability 



• Merit pay nf^y reduce colleglalityanfy)ng teachers. 

• Teacher evaluations (for merit pay) may be perceived as 
unreliable. 
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Finally, the evidence suggests (but again does not prove) 
that schools which base restructuring on "strategic planning'^ 
may have more success than those which base it on piecemeal 
reform. In strategic planning, the staflf members in a school form 
a vision of what they wish to achieve — including the knowledge 
and skills that graduating pupils should possesf — and then 
design strategies to achieve these goals. Many of theje strategies 
could involve other aspects of restructuring, and so will tend to be 
more comprehensive than simply implementing a single innova- 
tion such as shared decisionmaking. Research on both eflTective 
school restructuring and restructuring efforts in industry sug- 
gest that, for strategic planning to be effective, organizations 
must support change efforts with strong leadership, a consensus 
among staff on the need for change, and the ability of stafTto solve 
problems and implement innovations in a collaborative fashion. 

The Legislature Has Provided for Additional Research 

Because most of the research on restructuring is not conclu- 
sive, the Legislature initiated the school restructuring demon- 
stration projects pursuant to SB 1274. These projects, which will 
be operated in individual schools, might include such things as 
team teaching, extensive use of peer tutoring, or the formation of 
community-school partnerships. Accordingto the legislation, the 
purpose of these demonstration projects is to determine whether 
restructuring is a cost-effective strategy and, if so, under what 
circumstances. By contrast, the purpose of these programs is not 
necessarily to find one specific model of restructuring to mandate 
in all districts in the state. This is because an innovation that may 
work well in one school may not work in another. "Hiis argument 
is consistent with the view that, rather than mandating specific 
statewide practices, states should encourage schools to choose 
which innovations to adopt and how to tailor them to their needs. 
Establishing demonstration projects can further this goal by 
identifying and showcasing a variety of general approaches that 
schools might find useful. 

OTHER POTENTIAL ROLES FOR THE STATE 

While the demonstration programs established by SB 1274 
will generate important information, some significant questions 
regarding restructuring are likely to remain partially unan- 
swered. In particular, the demonstration programs — which, 
again, are focused on individual schools — ^may not tell the Legisla- 
ture how restructuring would be implemented on a very large 
scale — for example, throughout large school districts or on a 
multi-district basis. In addition, there are other roles the state 
could play in restructuring, generally by providing increased 
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flexibility to schools in a variety of areas. Figure 6 summarizes 
these potential state roles, which fall into the general categories 
of experimentation, research, and policy changes. 

Additional Areas for Experimentation 

The Legislature could experiment with a number of alterna- 
tive mechanisms relating to restructuring on a larger scale, 
including(l) new forms of school accountability, (2) restructuring 
of teacher preparation programs, and (3) performance-based 
waivers. 

Piloi-TeotNewFormM of School Accountability. Prior to 
the current fiscal year, the state evaluated the performance of 
individual schools through the California Assessment Program 
(CAP), and made these scores available to the local media in every 
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Potential State Roles in Restructuring 



Pilot-Test New Forms of School Accountability 
Restructure Teacher Preparation Programs 
Experiment With Performance-Based Waivers 



Review Legal Requirements Imposed on Schools 

Research Procedures for Using Alternative Facilities 

Evaluate Technical Services Provided by County Offices of 
Education 



Require Fewer Programs and Mandates 

Coordinate Policy Objectives With the State's Model 
Curriculum Frameworks 
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community. Almost all 1990-91 funding for CAP, however, was 
vetoed and so, at the time this analysis was prepared, California 
lacked any migor statewide system of accountability. The Gover- 
nor^ Budget proposes to implement a ^evised^ statewide testing 
system, and the Legislatui^ will need to consider to what extent 
the proposed system should include student performance assess- 
ments* 

In addition, the Legislature may wish to establish pilot 
projects in school choice and teacher-related accountability. It is 
unclear how many of the demonstration projects that the state 
will fund under SB 1274 will address thes^ alternatives— espe- 
cially that of school choice — since the measure provides funding 
to restructure individual schools^ rather than restructuring on a 
districtwide or multi-district basis. 

ReBiructure Teacher Preparation PragramM. If teach- 
ers are to work in a restructured educational environment, they 
must have training in such areas as (1) utilization of active 
learning techniques and (2) how to collaborate with other teach- 
ers. Colleges of education, however, appear to vary greatly in 
how well they teach these and other types of related skills. For 
this reason, a number of reports have called for a Restructuring^ 
of teacher preparation programs, by providing colleges of educa- 
tion with greater autonomy in setting course work requirements. 
(Currently, the state indirectly sets such requirements to a large 
extent through credentialing and accreditation laws). Some have 
proposed that accountability systems should also be strength- 
ened, for instance by publishing ''outcome measures" on individ- 
ual teacher preparation programs, in order to encourage some 
programs to improve. 

Upgrading teacher preparation programs could help promote 
the restructuring of K-12 schools by producing teachers with the 
necessary aptitudes for working ir. such schools. For this reason, 
the Legislature could implement some additional pilot programs 
in improving teacher education. 

Experiment With Performance-Baaed Waivere. Cur- 
rently, the State Board of Education (SBE) grants some school 
districts waivers from selected provisions of state law, but these 
waivers are not generally '"performance-based." Peiformance- 
based waivers exempt schools from certain statutory require- 
ments if the school can obtain a specified level of academic perfor- 
mance within a fixed period of time, for both its general popula- 
tion of students and, if appropriate, among special groups. As an 
example, the state might grant a waiver to a science teacher on 
an interdisciplinary faculty team who might wish to teach calcu- 
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lus, on the condition that the team's students maintain a certain 
level of performance on tests of mathematical ability. 

Although currently school districts can request the SBE to 
waive the requirements of most sections of the Education Code, 
there is no guarantee that the board will grant a waiver, espe- 
cially in areas that may be viewed as controversial or unorthodox. 
As a result, many school districts are reluctant to seek such waiv- 
ers. Inorder to experiment with performance-based waivers, the 
Legislature could direct the SDE, as staflfto the board, to experi- 
ment with performance-based waivers and to evaluate the re- 
sults. 

Additional Areas for Research 

We have also identified a number of areas where the state 
may wish to conduct additional research in order to design 
specificoptionsforprovidingschool districts with greater flexibil- 
ity and technical assistance. 

Review Legal Requiremento Impooed on Schooh. In 
order to provide schools with greater local discretion, the Legis- 
lature could direct the SDE to convene a task force to review the 
various legal requirements that the state has imposed on schools. 
Those requirements that appear to no longer serve any useful 
purpose could be eliminated. 

Another purpose of such a task force could be to identify and 
clarify common areas of confusion regarding where schools and 
school districts currently have flexibility. Often, school districts 
have areas of flexibility of which they are not aware. Staff at the 
SDE report, for instance, that requirements which some districts 
thought were mandated by the state were actually local rules that 
evolved through collective bargaining. 

Research Procedures for Using Alternative Facilities^ 
Many restructured schools that use block schedules need physi- 
cal space that can accommodate both 1 arge lectures (to 60 or more 
students) and small group discussions. Most schools are de- 
signed, however, siriply to accommodate class groupings of 30 
students each. Sorue restructuring experts have proposed that 
the state enact legislation to make it easier for schools to rent or 
lease public and private buildings, so that schools can have access 
to more flexibly designed space. To ensure that these buildings 
are earthquake*safe, the state currently requires schools to 
comply with extensive facility utilization requirements. The 
Legislature could direct the appropriate state agencies to review 
these requirements to determine if they can be streamlined, 
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while at the same time maintaining adequate protection for the 
state's children. 

Evaluate Technical Servicee Provided by County Of- 
ficee of Education. One restructuring-related role that the 
state already performs is to provide school staff with technical 
assistance to better enable them to solve local problems in a 
collaborative fashion. Such technical assistance often takes the 
form of help with strategic planning, where schools seek to 
identify local needs, set goals, and develop strategies for achiev- 
ing these goals. 

Because of the large number of schools in California, it is not 
feasible for the SOE to provide technical assistance directly to 
most schools or school districts; rather, the state relies on county 
offices of education to provide the majority of this technical 
assistance. The capacity of county offices to serve this function, 
however, varies widely. Some county offices are adept at provid- 
ing help with strategic planning, while others are not. Although 
the county oflficeshave developed a common ^enu of services^'in 
an attempt to achieve a degree of standardization, it is unclear to 
what degree these services are consistently and adequately deliv- 
ered. 

For this reason, the Legislature could direct the SDE to 
evaluate the capacity of county offices to provide schools assis- 
tance with strategic planning and other services supportive of 
restructuring. 

Poiential Policy Changes 

If the Legislature wishes to promote educational restructur- 
ing, it could consider policy changes to increase schools' flexibil- 
ity by (1) requiring fewer programs and mandates and (2) seeking 
to further state policy objectives instead through the state's 
model curriculum frameworks. 

Require FewerPrograms and Mandates* Every year, the 
Legislature enacts a number of additional programs and man- 
dates that further certain policy goals. For instance, there are 
programs designed to increase students' awareness of environ- 
mental issues, to decrease drug use, and to promote civic respon- 
sibility. Most such programs contain rules and regulations on 
how program funds may be spent, and thus reflect a ""rules-based 
approach** to public policy. 

One problem with such an approach is that school teachers 
and administrators become inundated with limited-purpose 
programs ana initiatives. As a result, teachers often attempt to 
cover a large number of subjects in a short period of time. 
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resultingin superficial treatment of the material. Some studies, 
in fact, indicate that curricula in most schools in the United 
States lack Mepth** when compared to the curricula taught in 
most other industrialized countries. 

For this reason, some have argued that the Legislature 
should refrain from adding programs and initiatives to an al- 
ready overcrowded school agenda. On the other hand, it can be 
argued that it is the Legislature's responsibility to set and further 
societal goals, and that it would be an abdication of legislative re- 
sponsibility not to require schools to address current issues. 

Coordinate Policy OkjecHves With the State's Model 
Curriculum Frameworks, There is, however, a middle ground. 
Specifically, the Legislature could seek to identify and further 
certain high-priority goals through the state's system of model 
curriculum frameworks. 

These frameworks, which were developed by the SDE, con- 
sist of somewhat detailed goals regarding the knowledge and 
skills that students should learn. 'Hie frameworks do not, how- 
ever, precisely specify how schools should organize and present 
the curriculum. Nor are schools required to use the frameworks, 
although the state's testing system is aligned with the frame- 
works at the secondary level. Figure 7 presents a few examples 
of the goals that are reflected in the frameworks, using the 
framework for middle grade science for purposes of illustration. 

The Legislature could proceed to integrate legislative goals 
with the model frameworks in the following manner: 

• Firstf the Legislature could adopt a general policy not to 
require additional activities in areas which are already 
addressed by the frameworks (recognizing in advance 
that some exceptions may be warranted). 

• Second^ the Legislature could direct the SDE to strengthen 
the frameworks where it finds them to be inadequate. 

• Thirds the Legislature could direct the SDE to develop 
an interdisciplinary resource document that would assist 
schools in addressing legislative goals and other various 
curricular goals simultaneously. This document would 
contain examples of promising interdisciplinary learning 
activities, such as how instruction on topics such as AIDS 
could be combined with instruction on mathematical 
probabilities or civics. 

• Finallyy in selected cases where schools still appear to be 
failing to achieve framework goals of particular impor- 
tance to the Legislature, it could direct the SDE to modify 
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Examples of Goals From State Curriculum 
Framework: Middle Grade Science 







Examples of Major 
Curriculum Goals 


• students should understand the nature 
of science. 

• Students should understand the 
principles underlying energy. 


Examples of 
Specific Content 
Goals 


• Students should understand the 
principles underlying such phenomena 
as boiling water or Insulation. 

• Students should understand that farmers 
have Increased agricultural productivity 
through the selective breeding of 
animals and plants. 


Examples of 
Behavioral Goals 


• Students should be able to observe, 
compare, categorize, and make 
Inferences. 


Examples of 
Suggestions to 
Teachers 


• Teachers should center Instruction 
around themes, such as energy, 
evolution, change, and stability. 

• Teachers should use active learning. 



existing statewide exams so as tod) signal to schools that 
those goals are important and (2) monitor school perform- 
ance accordingly. 

Advantages of this Coordination Approach. Pursuing 
statewide legislative goals through the model curriculum frame- 
works would reflect the spirit of school restructuring because, 
rather than prescribing a specific manner for achieving a goal, 
the state would allow teachers the freedom to create a variety of 
solutions for achieving the goal This approach potentially has 
two msgor advantages: 
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• Local creativity enhanceoefflBcHveneu. By further- 
ing local creativity, schools would be likely to discover a 
number of effective solutions, all tailored to the school's 
individual needs. For instance, some schools might wish 
to promote civic responsibility by requiring students to 
engage in community service, while others might find 

* interviews with community leaders on specified social 
problems to be more effective. 

• Coordination decreasto educational fhngmentation. 
To the extent that schools could pursue broad goals 
through the regular academic instruction offered in core 
subjects such as history or science, additional specialized 
programs would be unnecessary, Varied program re- 
quirements and funding sources often discourage schools 
from using interdisciplinary projects to address multiple 
goals simultaneously. 

SUMMARY 

The term "restructuring^ is an umbrella concept, encompass- 
ing a wide array of proposed changes in the educational process. 
As such, it means many different things to different people. 
There are, however, three broad themes that tend to run through- 
out restructuring reforms: decentralization, collaboration, and 
accountability. 

To date, there is very little evidence that documents the 
benefits of restructuring proposals. The research information 
that is available suggests, however, that reforms have the poten- 
tial to improve educational performance, especially when they 
are: (1) accompanied by strategic planning by the schools and (2) 
focused on the delivery of a quality curriculum. Restructuring 
proposals, however, are also subject to numerous pitfalls, such as 
teachers not being given adequate release time or training. 

While the state is already encouraging schools to experiment 
with restructuring, there are other roles the state could play as 
well. For example, the state could: (1) experiment on a broader- 
based scale (for example, on a multi-district basis), (2) research 
various state actions that would increase local flexibility (such as 
in the areas of legal requirements and facilities regulations), and 
(3) coordinate better the state's educational policy objectives with 
the model curriculum frameworks currently provided to schools. 
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